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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 



Conducted by Elvira D. Cabeix, Chicago Normal College 



Idola Linguarum 

A noteworthy series of articles on language and language teaching 
comes to a close with the October issue of the English Journal of Edu- 
cation (London). The introductory article (February, 1914), by 
Professor John Adams, discusses the language problem as it confronts 
teachers of foreign languages and of the vernacular. Vocabulary — 
the attainment of real appreciation and mastery of words — is, he thinks, 
the crux of language learning, and the teacher's attitude toward this 
problem the gauge of his competency. Teachers of language often 
take rather a static than a dynamic view of it, seeking to increase the 
pupil's stock of words by shallow and artificial devices instead of helping 
him to correlate and control the three word-stores he is struggling with 
— his reading, his writing, and his hard-beset speaking vocabulary. 
While the close interdependence of thought and speech processes war- 
rants the assignment of a foremost place in school curricula to linguistic 
studies, all teachers must share in the work of teaching the pupil to find 
himself through language. 

The March issue contains an article on "English Grammar," by 
Professor J. W. Adamson. Admitting that "the grammarian's tem- 
perament, type of intelligence, or both combined, dispose him to over- 
subtlety and an excessive fondness for form," the writer pleads for a 
strong course in grammar, but for grammar taught "to ease the teaching 
of English composition," through examination of sentences such as are 
actually used by children in conversation and with a minimum use of 
technical terms. Details of a procedure based on these principles are 
given. 

The topic discussed in the July number is "English Composition." 
Fluency is considered by the writer, Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead, the para- 
mount object of early training in speech. Later, he thinks, oral work 
should diminish in amount as written work increases, and criticism, both 
of thought and technique, should in the main center upon the written 
work. Correction of every blunder and other heavy-handed methods 
of criticism are deprecated, and a more inspiriting and rapid-moving 
program suggested, in which continuity of design in the points selected 
for exposition and exercise is stressed as fundamentally important. 
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The final article of the series, on " English Literature and Language," 
was inspired, says the author, Miss Lillian Faithfull, by a discussion 
which took place during the conference at Stratford-on-Avon, in August. 
Its main propositions are summarized in the author's phrase, "the 
humanizing of literature." The need for teachers of judgment, of right 
feeling for style, of enthusiasm for literature is emphasized. The main 
defects observable in the writing of English by young people are taken 
to be due, not to lack of grammatical knowledge, but to an impover- 
ished vocabulary, a lack of feeling for grace, beauty, and neatness in 
composition. 

Other articles of the series treat, respectively, "Greek," "French," 
and "The Reformed Method." 



English for the English 

In another English periodical, the School World (London), an article 
on "Education and Modern Needs" expresses revolt against time- 
honored British conventions of education. The writer, Professor John 
Perry, insists on education through English rather than through the 
classics, and thinks that a system of "English composition, English 
poetry and prose, geography, history, and other English subjects" 
should be worked out on the lines found successful in teaching natural 
science. If he saw a boy reading a penny dreadful, he says, he would 
not stop him, nor if he were reading Paine's Age of Reason or any wretched 
treatise on psychology or logic; let him build up in any way he can a 
fondness for reading, "for this is the foundation of future happiness and 
education." 

Corroboration of the Conclusions of the Hopkins Report 

A committee of the Indiana Association of Teachers of English, 
appointed to co-operate with the joint committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and the National Council of Teachers of English in 
investigating the cost and labor of English teaching, reports through its 
chairman, E. H. K. McComb, in the Educator- Journal (Indianapolis) 
for June, the findings in regard to the state of Indiana. The results 
tally closely with those given in the report for the country at large. 
They show that classes in English have the highest number of pupils 
per teacher and the lowest per capita cost. Compared with classes 
in chemistry, which have in the state the lowest number of pupils per 
teacher and the highest per capita cost, the classes in English show at 
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least twice as many pupils per teacher and less than half the per capita 
cost. The need and the practicability of establishing laboratory condi- 
tions for the teaching of English composition are urged by the committee. 



Vulnerable Points in the Report of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature 

In the Educator- Journal for July, W. W. Black urges delay in the 
adoption by the schools of the report of the committee until there has 
been larger opportunity for testing and discussing its conclusions. He 
considers that the report defeats its own purpose as announced in its 
preface — the clearing of the way for intelligent study of grammar. 
His reasons are these : the nomenclature recommended is not a consistent 
system because not expressive of the logical organization of the thought 
back of the subject; the adoption of any fixed body of nomenclature at 
the present time would retard the desired end because the confusion in 
terms is neither greater nor less than the confusion in the grammatical 
conceptions upon which the terms depend for their validity and cannot 
be dissipated by an imposed system of nomenclature. A more reason- 
able procedure would be the teaching of grammar as a logical, not a 
formal, subject, discarding entirely the idea that its main or guiding 
purpose is to aid in the correct use of speech. He contends that children 
of the eighth grade have normally the scientific impulse and that such a 
systematic and exact inquiry into relations and meaning would there- 
fore be in conformity with the needs of the children as well as with the 
true nature of the subject-matter. The proposed changes in the classi- 
fication of sentences, of case-terms, and of nouns are criticized in detail 
to show that they are not an improvement over the old classifications 
in essential respects. 

Functional Values of Sentence Types 

A consideration of grammar from a fundamentally different point of 
view is found in an article on "Functional English," by Amy R. Foote, 
in The Public Schools (Denver, Colorado) for October. The remedy 
proposed for the slovenly and fragmentary speech of our children is a 
more vital, continuous, and intensive system of studying and construct- 
ing the various types of sentences. The children should be required 
not only to formulate their ideas in appropriate sentences but to enun- 
ciate so clearly that each sentence is as clear-cut at the end as at the 
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beginning, and the speaker demonstrably in possession of a "strong 
ear-sense for the whole sentence," a " mental feeling" for period, question 
mark, or exclamation point. They should then begin to study inten- 
sively the range of expression possible to the simple, the compound, the 
complex sentence. They will bring up, the author is convinced, with 
an ability to use each of these types consciously and effectively in speech 
and writing. 

Suggestions for Oral English 

Recent issues of educational periodicals contain a number of articles 
valuable to the teacher of oral expression. Superintendent A. G. 
Miller, writing in the Georgia High School Quarterly, finds that more or 
less venerable institution, the "literary society," an indispensable fea- 
ture of the department of English, to which it may be made to bear the 
same relation as the laboratory bears to the department of science. In 
the Oklahoma School Herald, L. O. Andrews gives types of successful 
conversation lessons, and E. E. Olcott describes a number of games and 
oral exercises planned for the encouragement of expressive reading. 
Ralph Noyer, in the Indiana Educator-Journal for August, reports a 
reorganization of the English course in the New Albany high school 
by which each pupil is given, in the course of his four years' attendance, 
over two hundred and fifty recitations in oral expression, including 
platform practice and instruction in the principles of voice culture and 
in the rhetoric of spoken discourse. Each student is required from his 
sophomore to his junior year to subscribe for either the Outlook or the 
Independent, and is held responsible for use of the material so gained. 
Freshmen students are taken to the city library, instructed in the use 
of its facilities, and given assignments requiring the application of these 
lessons. A list of topics found to have been particularly stimulating to 
the students is appended. 



